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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 499.) 

1816, November.—Do not look at others, 
whether their example seems to recommend one 
line of conduct or another, no not even at such 
as are very industrious in business, and yet ac- 
counted strictly religious characters ; they are 
no guide for you :—stand on your own ground ; 
nothing will justify what you are about to do, 
or to forbear to do, but a full conviction of 
duty. If you have that true peace which no 
man can give or take away, it matters little what 
others may say or think, Remember that the 
honest fishermen quitted their lawful concerns, 
nay all, to follow Him that called them, but it 
was not ¢i// He called; the hundredfold rewara, 
and the everlasting inheritance were promised, 
not to those who, merely forsook all that they 
had, but to those who did so for his name’s 
sake. I think it was W. Penn who said, “it 
is not the sacrifice (however great) that recom- 
mends the heart, but the heart which gives the 
sacrifice (however mean) acceptance.” 

1816, November 9th.—O! what shall I say, 
or what words shall I make use of, to declare 
fully the Lord’s goodness and compassion to 
this poor frame of mine! Day by day, yes, all 
the long, is his hand renewedly and re- 
freshingly turned upon me, for my present and 
everlasting welfare. Even when the power of 
the wicked one came over my poor soul, when 
all desires and endeavors after good—after 


“ those things that make for peace,” were to ap- 
pearance utterly extinguished—even in that dis- 
mal hour, which was still more darkened by the 
insensibility which benumbed me, the glorious- 
ly great and gracious Giver of all good was 
pleased to pity me, and to revive the latent 
spark within me, making it grow gradually 
brighter. Surely, He is working a great work 
within me; his hand, his holy hand is upon 
me; and if not through my own default, he 
will by no means draw back or desist, until he 
has made me all that he would have me to be. 
What a multitude of obstructions as well as 
snares and difficultics encompass me: how shall 
I put one foot forward in the right way, except 
the Lord himself condescend continually to “ di- 
rect my steps.” And OQ! then what a constant 
need there is of acknowledging Him in all m 
ways ; that so this promise of safe and sure di- 
rection may happily be fulfilled in my experi- 
ence :—* The Lord, he it is that doth go before 
thee ; he will be with thee; he will not fail 
thee, neither forsake thee.” 

1816, November 12th—O Lord God Al- 
mighty! it is of thy exceeding mercy that I 
am raised up, and thus fervently, thus solemnly 
to address thee as ehe God which hast led me 
unto this day. O! how clearly and comforta- 
bly hast thou, during this time of need, revived 
the remembrance of what thou hast done 
for them that have sought or desired to seek 
thee. Where is not thy “ mighty hand,” and 
thy “outstretched arm,” to be discovered? 
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When I “ look at the generations of old and 
see,” through thy grace I am enabled to silence 
every doubt, every discouraging fear, by that 
feeling and forcible interrogation,—-“ Did ever 
any trust in the Lord, aud was confounded ; 
did any abide in his fear, and was forsaken ; 
or whom did he ever despise, that called upon 
him?” Well might thy servant say, “ The 
earth, O! Lord, is full of thy mercy ;” and thy 
prophet exclaim—‘ The whole earth is full of 
his glory.” ‘And now, Lord! what wait I 
for? my hope is in thee :’—in thee, in thee 
alone is my joy, my crown, my confidence I 
dare not ask of thee deliverance out of trouble, 
except in thy time; but O! my very soul doth 
crave of thee, that I may be kept trom every- 
thing like evil ;—that I may be supported and 
sustained by that “hidden manna,” which is 
romised “to him that overcometh.” QO! grant, 
rd, unto him, who feels himself at this time 
awfully humbled under thy mighty hand,— 
that he may be made still more deeply sensible, 
that “thou art God alone:” and as often as 
thou art pleased, in thy very abundant com- 
passion, to renew within him that which con- 
strains him to cry out, “ My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God,”—at such precious 
seasons, may he be satisfied with nothing short 
of Thee ; and strengthen thou him to endure 
patiently through all,—waiting upon, hoping in, 
and watching for thee ! 

1816, November 23d.—At the present fav- 
ored interval of retirement and leisure, I am 
concerned to repeat an inquiry, more than once 
instituted before this time, whether I am not 
now called upon to declare and profess before 
men, the religious persuasion and principles 
which I most surely hold; and to adopt that 
course of daily practice in conduct and conver- 
sation, of the reasonableness and rightness of 
which I have not any doubt. It does appear 
to my view highly and imperatively necessary, 
that an internal change should precede an ex- 
ternal one. I believe that conversion is that of 
the heart ; that profession must follow, not go 
before possession ; and that an outward show 
and appearance of peculiar seriousness is hy- 
pocrisy and increased condemnation, if not ac- 
companied by the inward work of sanctification 
in the soul. Nevertheless, it is certain to my 
mind that one invariable evidence of true re- 
ligion having entered and taken up its abode in 
us, will always be, that we shall no longer con- 
form ourselves to this world in its vanity and 
folly ; and that, in our dress, address and gen- 
eral conduct in every particular, we shall not 
be governed by worldly m&xims or opinions, 
but by the law written in our hearts. How far 
then is this the case with me? How far can I 
assuredly say, that this change of heart is my ex- 
perience? ©! I feel indeed that I come short 
of what ought to be my practice; that though 
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I have given up my name to serve the living 
God, even Him who hath led me unto this day, 
—though I have withheld not some things 
which were required of me to give up and to 
forsake,—yet has not my heart fully, entirely, 
and without reserve resigned my all. QO! 
there have been those parleys and tamperings 
with sin, those secret relapses, those conniv- 
ances with the enemy, which the Lord abhors. 
What a total surrender of self does our pure 
and righteous Lord call for; what an abandon. 
ment of everything evil does He expect from 
his followers; what a daily and hourly watchful- 
ness and circumspection is required of those, 
who would be heirs of a glorious mansion, where 
nothing impure can enter! How very appro- 
priately is it written, “ Be ye holy, for 1 the 
Lord your God am holy.” 

Same date—How beautiful, how glorious a 
sight is it to behold the sun in the morning 
when it issues from its bed of crimson hue, 
when it gradually ascends the horizon, dissipa- 
ting the dusky gloom of fading night, and 
tinging every object in nature with its golden 
rays. And QO! may I not say, that through the 
blessings of a gracious Creator, [ am enabled 
almost daily to witness the spiritual arising of 
the “Sun of righteousness with healing in his 
wings.” Surely the dayspring from on high, 
“through the tender mercy of our God,” hath 
visited, and is visiting me; and assuredly the 
end and purpose of his arising is the same that 
it was formerly,—even “to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
to guide their feet into the way of peace.” I 
think I say not amiss, when I declare my be- 
lief, that the light within me seems to get 
brighter, and the fire warmer almost every day. 
O! that I may be content to remain in the re- 
finer’s fire, that I may become purified and re- 
fined from everything evil. 

1816, November 27th.—I have been long in 
much trouble and difficulty about changing my 
dress, as well as adopting those other distine- 
tions and testimonies which Friends uphold and 
practice; and my anxiety respecting these 
things has been, lest I should take them up 
without good ground, and without being clearly 
and indubitably sensible that these sacrifices 
are called for. Indeed, I have gone mourning 
on my way, day after day, and night after nigkt. 
Perplexity and discouragement, darkness and 
distress, have at seasons clouded the horizon of 
the morning of my days; and mainly, because 
I knew not tials the Divine will, as to these 
external observances, and to as many other sac- 
rifices. But I think that this subject has been 
cleared up very satisfactorily to me this day, in 
much mercy, both by what [ felt, and by what 
was delivered through a servant of the Lord, at 
meeting. 

Same date—I see evidently that “Jesus 
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Christ came into the world to save sinners,” 
and that ‘unto them that look fur him, shall 
he appear a second time, without sin unto sal- 
vation ;’—‘‘ the wages of sin is death,” and 
consequently, that without repentance there is 
no remission of sin ;—that we must be in the 
way of being redeemed from the power of evil, 
or the punishment wil]l not be remitted ;—that 
we must be delivered from sin itself, before we 
can be delivered from the wages of it, which 
is condemnation; for it is aptly expressed, 
“There is now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit. QO! then, my soul, 
surely there is required of thee a clean heart 
and aright spirit to be renewed within. O! 
how shall I bestow pains and anxiety about 
cleaning the exterior, whilst there lurks any 
filth in the interior. How shall I garnish the 
outside with an appearance of the beauty of 
holiness, and polish it after the similitude of a 
temple dedicated to the Lord, when it stinketh 
within by reason of the defilement there con- 
cealed. Surely it was well said by the Lord to 
those hypocrites the Pharisees, and it equally 
applies to many in these days as to them :— 
“ Cleanse first that which is within the cup and 
platter, that the outside of them may be clean 
also :”” and the latter part of this exhortation 
remains strikingly trae,—for I am fully per- 
suaded that all cleansing of the exterivr to be 
sincere and not hypocritical, must be the effect 
of a change of heart. 

1816, December 4th.—lIs it not beyond a 
doubt, that the Lord wiil make known his will 
to his poor dependent creatures, who with sighs 
and tears both day and night seek to serve him 
aright in all things? Surely He is no hard 
master who does not evidently let his servants 
see what is required of them; nor, I am persuad- 
ed, does he at any time call for more arduous 
service than he gives strength to accomplish. 
But then he must and will be sought unto, 
both in order that his will may be clearly 
known; and when known, that sufficient 
strength may be handed to enable to perform 
the same. All my desire is before the Lord ; 
and he knows, and I believe, hears my prayers, 
~—he sees my watchings and my weepings, and 
is witness to all my woes. I do indubitably 
believe that the present time is very precious to 
me,—that the hand, mighty hand of the Lord is 
upon me for good—that he is extending his 
gracious visitation tome his poor sinful creature, 
who bas been bound by the bond of darkness, by 
the power of the destroyer. QO! he is and has 
been arising for my help, for my deliverance ; he 
has assuredly, in some measure, brought me as 
it were out of the land of Egyptian and cruel 
bondage; and it appears to me impossible, un- 
less by my own default, that his promises should 
fail in the midst of the fulfilment of them, and 
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that he should leave me in the wilderness to 
die in my sins, to be destroyed by famine and 
want :—no, he has a fountain of living waters 
in store forme; and though I know not whether 
I may partako of that delicious and reviving 
consvulation, out of the bare and barren rock, or 
on the fruitful and flowery banks; “ yet I will 
rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation.” 

1817, January 27th.—“ Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content,” &. I 
have admired the honest simplicity and plain 
speech, which the first Christians, and especially 
their great pattern, made use of to instruct 
their hearers: the reasoning of the apostle in 
this place is unanswerable, and the process of 
his thoughts appears to me so natural as to be 
not easily misunderstood. The substance of 
that which he sets forth, is, without any strained 
exposition, nearly as fullows:—the gain of 
riches is by no means godliness, nor can it be a 
substitute for godliness in the end ; on the con- 
trary, godliness is profitable both here and 
hereafter, and therefore is alone true gain. 
Wealth and possessions last us only whilst we 
live: we had them not when we came into the 
world, and it is certain that we can retain them 
no longer than whilst we are here, Seeing 
then, that soon, very soon, we must part with 
these things, let us provide “ bags which wax 
not old, a treasure in the heavens which faileth 
not :” and as to everything else, the riches, the 
enjoyments of this vain and passing scene, let 
us use these things as not abusing them; let 
us pot be slaves to them, but rather render them 
of service to us. If we are rich, let us not hide 
our talent in the earth, but be rich in good 
works: and if we are in a middling condition 
as to outward circumstances, let us endeavor so 
to act, as to be able strictly to adopt the apos- 
tle’s language,—‘‘ these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them that were with 
me.” Thus we shall be enabled more fully to 
understand, and more freely to accede to the 
text, “ having food and raiment, let us be thene 
with content.” 

(To be continued.) 

The throng of thoughts which are continually 
passing in and out, how shall we dream of ex- 
amining, judging, trying them all, ann by a 
special Divine interference in our behalf? 
Divine power can qualify a man for anything; 
but nothing short of Divine power can qualify 
him for a task so onerous as this. To God, 
then, let us commit the keeping of our souls in 
the most absolute self-distrust.. Thus he shall 
have Christ dwelling in his heart by faith ; and 
this indwelling shall be a sure preservative 
against evil thoughts ; and in that heart, though 
agitated on the surface, there shall be a peace 
which it has never known before. 
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THE RELIGIOUS. 


To be religious is to feel that God is ever 
pear. It is to go through life with this thought 
coming instinctively and unbidden: Thou God 
seest me. 

A life of religion is a life of faith; and faith 
is that strange faculty by which man feels the 
presence of the invisible, exactly as some ani- 
mals have the power of seeing in the dark. 
That is the difference between the Christian 
and the world. Most men know nothing be- 
yond what they see. This lovely world is all 
in all to them,—its outer beauty, not its hidden 
loveliness. 

Prosperity—struggle—sadness—is all the 
same. They struggle through it all alone, and 
when old age comes, and the companions of 
early days are gone, they feel that they are 
solitary. In all this strange deep world, they 
never meet, or but for a moment, the Spirit of 
it all, who stands at their very side. And it is 
exactly the opposite of this that makes a Chris- 
tian. Move where he will, there is a thought 
and a Presence which he cannot put aside. 
God looks out upon him from the clear sky, and 
through the thick darkness,—is present in the 
rain-drop that trickles down the branches, and 
in the tempest that crushes down the forest. 

A living Redeemer stands beside him, goes 
with him, talks with him, as a man talks to his 
friend. The emphatic description of a life of 
spirituality is, “Enoch walked with God.”— 
Robertson. 


EXTRACT FROM JOURNAL OF JESSE KERSEY. 


2d of Eighth month, 1840.—I am now in 
the close of my seventy-second year. My 
thoughts continue to be active in the various 
concerns of the day. After the experience of 
a middling long life, I see no cause to doubt 
the truth of the principle professed by Friends, 
and their belief in the manifestation of the 
- Divine gift of God to man. And it seems to 
me that if they are faithful in following this 
heavenly Guide, they must continue to be a 
light to the world, and advance the cause of 
universal righteousness. Already it is evident 
that they have been instrumental in holding up 
many valuable testimonies. The rights of con- 
science have been plead by them; and man- 
kind now agree toa large extent that it isa 
principle which no human authority can con- 
trol, or has any right to interfere with in mat- 
ters relating to our duty toward the Supreme 
Heine 
Other testimonies are also embraced in the 
profession of Friends, that are of great value 
to mankind. Witness their doctrine in relation 
to oaths, a hireling ministry, and bearing of 
arms. Each of these is a testimony so im- 
portant to the human family, that they should 
all be kept in view and faithfully maintained 





with the greatest integrity and care. On the 
subject of the ministry, their testimony to its 
purity and freedom is of sufficient importance 
to demand the most rigid attention. If the 
Society should ever let fall this testimony, it 
will be a departure from a great Christian ob- 
ligation, and an immense loss to the subject of 
the spreading of the light of the glorious Gos- 
el. 

r Besides the preceding valuable points of the 
principles of Truth, Frieads have adopted the 
most rational and perfect mode of social wor- 
ship that is to be met with ; because they meet 
and sit in silence. In thjs state every mind 
has the opportunity of attending to its own 
condition; and if it holds to a state of union 
with the divine gift, it may in the silent state 
of the meeting, be prepared devoutly to worship 
God in spirit and in truth. Again, if an indi- 
vidual in the meeting should be sensible of 
having been unfaithful, or disobedient, and 
therefore should feel condemnation,—there is 
the advantage of silently attending to its own 
case ; and thus the mind may become prepared 
(by a deepfelt spiritual repentance) to retura 
with honest integrity to its merciful Creator, 
and renew its covenant with him: in which 
case it has gained a qualification to worship in 
the beauty of holiness. 

Not only have these silent opportunities an 
advantage in favor of honest integrity, but they 
put it in the power of the sincere-hearted to 
feel after, and to understand their real con- 
dition, their spiritual state. But when an as- 
sembly are met together for the purpose of Di- 
vine worship and religious improvement,—and 
immediately on entering their meeting house, 
begin to pray, or sing, or in any other manner 
become active,—there is great reason to doubt 
the soundness of their proceedings; because it 
is quite probable that the services they so 
hastily engage in have no higher principle than 
the mere will and activity of the creature. 
And though such may seem to kindle a fire, or 
warmth of zeal, and to move in the light of the 
sparks thereof,—they may find the effects of 
this creaturely activity to be as declared by the 
prophet, “ This shall ye have of mine hand, ye 
shall lie down in sorrow.” 

| Eighth month 9th, 1840.—Being now a mem- 
ber of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, I was 
favored in one of our religious opportunities 
with some views of the attribute of mercy that 
were instructive ; and it appeared to me to be 
my duty to make the following remarks on the 
subject. We may hold a belief in the existence 
of this wonderful attribute, and yet not be 
proper objects for it to act upon. Those who 
witness the precious enjoyment of this Divine 
attribute, are such as sincerely abhor all evil, 
aud are endeavoring to be conformed to the 
‘Heavenly Father’s will. Such are coming out 
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of the follies of the world, and are entering into 
the Divine life, and to those is the attribute of 
mercy extended. But while people are living 
in the indulgence of the passions and propensi- 
ties of the natural mind, they stand in a state 
of wilful disobedience, and therefore are not 
children of the kingdom and government of 
Christ. For, in order to become members of 
his church, it is necessary that he alone should 
rule and govern all our actions. Such as these 
are the objects of his mercy, and it is his good 
pleasure to own them by his blessed light, 
truth, and spirit, ia their hearts. To such is 
the Heavenly Father’s Jove, and his mercy is 
over them for good, while they continue to walk 
in his law. 

Having opened in our Monthly Meeting a 
concern to visit Warrington Quarterly Mecting, 
and some meetings on the way, it was united 
with, and a Minute furnished me for the ooca- 
sion. I accordingly set out on the 18th of the 
Eleventh month, 1840, having Joseph S. Wal- 
ton for my companion. We stopped a short 
time in Columbia, where, amidst the rejoicings 
of the people on account of the election of 
President, one man had his arm broken by the 
unlooked for discharge of a cannon, and others 
were in great danger of losing their lives. 

On Seventh-day, the 21st, the meeting of 
ministers and elders met. They were a small 
company ; but in sitting quietly among them, I 
felt thankful in being impressed with a clear 
sense that they were mercifully cared for by the 
Head of the church. And a hope was enter- 
tiined that if they coutinue faithful, there will 
be a gathering and increase of Society. Next 
day the public meeting was mercifully crowned 
with a deepfelt solemnity. I have seldom wit- 
nessed the power of Truth to be in such 
admirable dominion as in this meeting. I was 
led to show that the work of man’s salvation 
consisted in a perfect conquest over the natural 
spirit ; and also that this was a change which 
Christianity called for; likewise, that the 
apostle Paul in all his ministry pointed to this 
victory as a state of the triumph of the soul of 
man over the animal nature. 

On Fourth-day, the 25th, we were at Hunt- 
ington meeting. It was an opportunity in 
which I was glad to urge upon the assembly the 
awful necessity there was rightly to improve the 
time, in order that they might be fitted and 
prepared to enter the eternal world. In this 
meeting my mind was much humbled under a 
sense of the mercy and grace furnished to that 
assembly. In the evening I had an important 
opportunity with a number of Friends, in which 
I succeeded in convincing most that were 
present, that as a Society, we were called to 
peace; that in order to obey this call it was 
hecessary that we should remember that our 
Holy Head had declared that his kingdom was 
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not of this world; but that it stood in the 
peaceable, lamb-like nature and spirit. Hence 
[ inferred that the members of it should keep 
out of all strife and contention, and set an ex- 
ample of complete separation from all the noise 
and tumults that are going on among men ; for 
I could not. see how Friends were to maintain 
the peaceable testimony with consistency, and 
at the sawe time take a part in the political con- 
tests that were agitated in the world. 

26ch.—We parted with Friends at Hunting- 
ton, and rode to Yorktown, where [ had an ap- 
pointed meeting with the inhabitants. It was 
a memorable opportunity, in which many minds 
were solemnized by the blessed power of the 
Gospel of Christ, and I was glad to find much 
tenderness among the people. Visits were also 
made to sundry other places, much to my satis- 
faction. At Berlin, however, it was a time of 
trial, but ended under a satisfactory solemnity. 
To me it is always cause of thankfulness, when 
the people are brought into a state of true 
silence. It is then that I believe the voice of 
the Shepherd and Bishop of souls is heard, and 
the company benefited. 

I was also at some places not much visited by 
Friends, and it appeared to be particularly en- 
couragiog to many of the inhabitants to find 
that they had been thought of in this way. 





William Penn has, ic a letter to Archbishop 
Tillotson, these memorable words :—“I abhor 
two principles in religion, and pity them that 
own them. The first is obedience upon au- 
thority, without conviction; and the other, de- 
stroying them that differ from me, for God’s 
sake. Such a religion is without judgment, 
though not without teeth. Union is best if 
right; else charity. 





From the Western Christian Advocate. 
THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 
BY A. C. GEORGE. 

1. Prayer is the hunger of the soul. It is the 
appetite for God which the Holy Spirit excites 
in the heart. No one need despair of his 
spiritual condition who has an inclination to 
pray. Longing for God will certainly end in 
the enjoyment of God. Bishgp Hall exclaimed, 
giving voice to the wail of myriads of hearts, 
‘© If God had not said, ‘ Blessed are those that 
hunger,’ I know not what could keep weak 
Christians from sinking in despair. Many 
times all I can do is to complain that I want 
him, and wish to recover him.” let us be 
comforted, then, if we hunger, if we want God, 
if we long for the communion of his love as our 
only satisfactory portion. For this feeling is 
supplication, and such as God must hear and 
answer. Does not the child pray who says to 
the parent, “I am hungry,” and is not the 
parent moved by every throb of love to supply 
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its need? And if we truly hunger for the 
bread of life, will not our compassionate Lord 
satisfy the cravings of our undying souls? 

8. Prayer is expectation. Bishop Thomson 
tells of a wealthy man who bad a taste for gar- 
dening and horticulture, and who was accus- 
tomed to import from distant climes the seeds 
of choice exotics and sow them in his garden. 
Then, after a few days, he would closely ex- 
amine the ground with a microscope for the first 
indications of life and growth. Thus should we 
look for the answer to our prayers, and for the 
fruit of our Christian labors. The expectant 
soul is the first to catch a blessing. When the 

tophet prayed for rain, he sent his servant to 
ook over toward the sea and bring him word 
whether there were any sign of rain. And as 
often as he prayed he sent him on this errand ; 
and when the servant brought him word, “ there 
is a little cloud the size of a man’s hand,” he 
took it at once as the answer to his prayer, and 
prophesied an abundance of rain. 

4. Prayer is contemplation. Ruskin has 
taught us how to observe and study the facts of 
the natural world. Only by careful, patient 
and prolonged observation are we enabled to 
discover all the beauty of leaf and flower, of 
river and mountain, of cloud and sky, of plain 
and ocean. Through what weary hours and 
days will artists contemplate a great painting, 
observing it in detail and in the relation of its 
parts, and intensely admiring its beauty and 
dwelling on its excellencies, till the splendid 
creation of genius has become the property of 
their own souls! How an astronomer will gaze 
into the heavens, section by section, gazing and 
wondering, forgetting the world and all its 
affairs, till his whole nature is absorbed in the 
contemplation of the magnificence and glory of 
the material universe of God! 

It is said of the wicked man, “ God is not in 
all his thoughts ;” but the praying soul is filled 
with the visions of the Infinite. He beholds 
the beauty of the Lord; he discerns every 
where the artistic hand of Him who has shaped 
the forms of all things according to a perfect 
standard of beauty and utility ; and on his be- 
lieving mind has burst the splendors of the ce- 
lestial heavens. -As he prays he adores; he 
dwells in thought on the goodness and greatness 
of his Heavenly Father ; he loves to contem- 
a the Divine character ; and while he looks 

e is transformed, changed from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

5. Prayer is choice of the Divine will. 
“‘ Choose thou mine inheritance for me,” is the 
wise prayer of the Psalmist. When a little sick 
lad was asked by his pastor, “‘ Would you like 

to get better?” he replied, “I would like the 
will of God.” Could an angel have answered 
with more justness and propriety? When a 
certain Sabbathachool teacher asked of his 


class, “‘ How do the angels in heaven do the 
will of God?” one child answered, “ Immediate. 
ly ;”’ another said, “ Diligently ;” a third an. 
swered, “ With all the heart;” a fourth said, 
“ Always ;” a fifth said, “ They do it altogeth- 
er.” After a pause a little girl spoke up and 
said, * They do it without asking any questions.” 
This is a beautiful illustration of a rare and 
wonderful grace. Such unquestioning obedience 
comes only from a resolute and full-hearted 
choice of the will of God. Such prayer is al- 
ready heard, and the expectation of such bosoms 
is not delayed. ‘ And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call I will answer; and while 
they are yet speaking I will hear.” 

6. Prayer is earnestness of desire, amounting 
sometimes to agony. 

Dr. Payson said that he pitied the Christian 
who had no longing at the throne of grace 
which he could not clothe in language. Says 
Jeremy Taylor: “ Hasiness of desire is a great 
enemy to the success of a good man’s prayer. 
It must be an intent, zealous, busy, operative 
prayer. For, consider what a huge indecency 
it is, that a man should speak to God for a 
thing that he values not. Our prayers upbraid 
our spirits, when we beg tame/y for those 
things for which we ought fo die; which are 
more precious than imperial scepters, richer 
than the spoils of the sea, or the treasures of 
Indian hills.” Recall the wrestling of Jacob— 
“ T will not let thee go, except thou bless me” 
—the “ pouring out of soul” of David, the im- 
portunity of the Syro Phenician woman, and 
the persistency of blind Bartimeus, and learn 
how to pray ! 

7. Prayer is enjoyment. Edwards speaks of 
the “swect hours” which he enjoyed “ on the 
banks of the Hudson River, in sweet converse 
with God ;” and every Christian has such de- 
lightfal recollections and joyous experiences. 
“Good prayers,” says an old English divine, 
“never come weeping home. I am sure [ shall 
receive either what | ask or what I should ask.” 
Suppose prayer were limited to one day, one 
place, or one great occasion, what a privilege 
would it be esteemed! but the Christian may 
come with every breath to a Throne of Grace. 


—_—- 0 —____ — 








































In worldly matters “think twice ;” but in 
duty, it has been well said, “ first thoughts are 
best ;” they are more fresh, more pure, have 
more of God in them. There is nothing like 
the first glance we get at duty, before there has 
been any special pleading of our affections or 
inclinations. Duty is never uncertain at first. 
It is only after we have become involved in the 
mazes and sophistries of wishing that things 
were otherwise than they are that it seems in- 
distinct. Considering a duty, is often only ex- 
plaining it away. God’s guidance is plain, 
when we are true. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS OF AN OBSERVER. 


[The following note is from the Memoranda 
of a young man, in unity with Friends’ princi- 
ples and worship, but who has not yet seen it 
right to join any religious society :] 

September 23d, 1866.—Attended Friends’ 
meeting at . Found it still on its down- 
ward way—small and feeble—though there are 
several sincere-minded Christians there; but 
they are as ‘‘sparrows sitting on the housetop,” 
and their flight, which must soon be taken, will 
leave another empty place of worship. Feeling 
rather despondent, I sat long, as on a waveless 
sea, but at length the clouds parted and a liv- 
ing breeze sprang up, filling my sails with 
thought. I perceived that all Christians ought, 
at some time, in their proper place and measure, 
to become preachers of righteousness. “ Ex- 
hort one another daily,” said the Apostle to the 
Hebrews, ‘ while it is called to-day, lest any of 
you be hardened through the deceitfulness of 
sin.’ “Asthe apple-tree among the trees of 
the wood, so is my Beloved among the sons ;” 
and such must his children be. If they bear 
not fruit, they are of less value than the oak 
and cedar; and the fruit they ought to bear is 
both deeds and words, as occasion may require. 
In the household, if the head be taken away, 
some other member, or all combined, must do 
his work. In an army, when officers are lost, 
others are chosen to fill their places. So in the 
Church of Christ. When those who have min- 
istered at the altar or table are removed, others 
should succeed them; for it is needful to a 





healthful and growing body that the Word of 


life should be ministered. 

It is true the Lord’s treasury and store-house 
are open, and all may help themselves who will ; 
but as our social joy and health are promoted 
by meeting together at meals—though life 


might be sustained by every one “ eating his 


morsel himself alone,”—and as, when so met, 
we pass food from one to another, and, if the 
heads of the table be absent, others are chosen 
to their service—so it should be in our religious 


meetings which are, or ought to be, the table 
of the Lord. And as not one only, but all, 
when occasion demands, assist in serving at our 
earthly boards, so all Christians ought to be 
able to pass round the cup of consolation, or 
the word of exhortation, as they are needed by 
the sick or hungry. Our religious communings 
ought to be conducted with greater freedom, as 
they evidently were in the apostles’ time; so 
that as a useful thought or sentiment arises in 
any, even though a child in religion, it may 
have utterance, like fruit dropping from a young 
apple-tree (and such, it may be remarked, is 
often the fairest,) for the edification and joy of 


the company. 
























But there is a stiffness and heaviness of old 
ge in the Society of Friends, and an excess of 
caution, from what Solomon calls being “ right- 
eous over much,” which precludes this neces- 
sary freedom, and renders their religious meet- 
ings less pleasant and even less profitable, es- 
pecially to the young, than are their social 
gatherings. This is greatly to be lamented, and 
is, | believe, one of the foremost causes of their 
unnatural decline. How it is to be remedied I 
know not, and fear that “ new wine ” will have 
to be put into “ new “bottles ”—that Friends, 
being in many places reduced to a handful of 
aged persons, have become so confirmed ig their 
habits, that God will let them die out and raise 
up a new generation to bear forward the stand- 
ard of spiritual religion, and plant it again in 
the front rank of the church militant. 

I ventured to express something of this unex- 
pected presentation to this little meeting, and 
to exhort them to let the light which was work- 
ing in their minds shine forth, even though as 
through a mist or broken cloud, that they 
might be comforted and edified together. 
Thus they might attract others who are hangry, 
aud not so spiritual that they can be satisfied 
with contemplation only, or that manna which 
falls like the dew in the silence of Christ’s 
arising, but who desire meat or corn, which 
contain the essence of air and sunlight, com- 
bined with what is more tangible, to suit their 
ruder capacity and taste. I confess I only 
dared hint this advice, though it seems proper - 
to be given, not only to them, but to all the So- 
ciety. But I went farther, and related an inci- 
dent which had just transpired, when, in trying 
to persuade a young lady, who had been con- 
verted by the Spirit’s immediate operation, and 
who seemed inclining towards the Methodists, 
to continue rather to go forward, trusting in 
the same Power which had called her, and 
which, if faithfully followed, would lead her 
into a more spiritual path, she remarked that 
there was this about the Friends which she did 
not like—* they are so very formal.” Indeed! 
have they whose principles and profession ig- 
nore all forms become “very formal?” It 
was the opinion of an unsophisticated and 
friendiy observer, and I could not but feel and 
acknowledge that it reached the core of truth. 
Alas, that it should be so! that the people 
whom God called to walk in the simplicity of 
Christian faith and manners should have be- 
come turf-bound, and stiffened into a rigid and 
barren ceremony of silence and idleness! And 

hy is it, but for want both of Jife and that 
freedom and exercise which are absolutely es- 
sential to the preservation and growth of life? 
The rank and tangled luxuriance of the wilder- 
ness is more sufferable than the arid gloom of 
the desert, and a valley of salt grass more hos- 
pitable to hungry flocks than the bald heights 
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of the snow-clad or burning mountain which 
holds communion with but heaven alone. 

Christians, both in their daily walk, and in 
their religious gatherings, which are the feasts 
of the soul, should be genjak, free and inviting, 
and aim rather at thegsrgngthening aud devel 
opment of every mentee? Jhrist’s body, than 
at the maintainance ofa fair, but too often a 
frigid and lifeless ord@s. “The life is more 
than meat, and the body than raiment.” 
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THOUGHTS OF AN OssERVER.—“ Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend.” It appears to be 
in no unfriendly or fault-finding spirit that the 
young man (an extract from whose memoranda 
will be found in this number) comments upon 
the present condition of the Society of Friends. 
Though some of his assertions are too unquali- 
fied, there is much that is suggestive, and that 
we will do well to ponder. The state of the 
meeting alluded to is no doubt that of many 
others here and there, and may well clothe the 
mind with feelings of discouragement, calling 
forth the earnest query, ‘“ What shall be done 
to make these desert places blossom again ?” 

He appears tu take for granted that the So- 
ciety of Friends is on the decline; but this, 
after all that hus been written on the subject, is 
still an open question, at least as regards this 
side of the Atlantic. There is generally some 
confusion of ideas in the mind when this sub- 
ject is thought of, between a decline in num- 
bers, and a decline in purity and zeal. Embra- 
cing, as a whole, all the sections into which the 
society in this country is divided, it is estimated 
that there is a considerable and steady increase 
in numbers. The question of a decline in pu- 
rity and zeal is one that statistics will not set- 
tle, but it will,be variously decided according 
to the gloomy or cheerful temperament—the 
disposition to look backward or forward, of each 
individual. It is very common to contrast 
Friends of the present day with the earnest 
men and women who were conspicuous at the 
rise of the Society. But no just comparison can 
be thus drawn. As well might we compare the 
thriving farmer, living in comfort amid his cul- 
tivated fields, surrounded by good society, and 
with means and leisure for mental improvement, 
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with the hardy pioneer into a new country, la- 
boriously wielding his axe, or breaking up the 


fallow ground—his loaded gun standing ready 
to repel the incursions of wild beasts. The 
courage and energy of the latter are only made 
conspicuous by the circumstances that required 
their constant exercise, but they are still latent 
after the obstacles have been overcome, and, 
under other forms and combinations, equally 
needed to maintain the prosperity acquired. 

Divine Power is sometimes so strikingly dis- 
played, both in the history of societies and in- 
dividuals, as to constitute an era of marked 
progress in religious thought and feeling. 
These “ visitations” appear to be independent 
of human agency—cannot be calculated upon 
as regards intervals of time; and their causes 
are as yet hidden in the counsels of Infinite 
Wisdom. One of such eras was the rise of the 
Society of Friends, and it was attended with 
manifestations peculiar to the period and the 
circumstances. As at present constituted, it is 
not, therefore, in the condition of the hardy 
settler in a wilderness, but rather like one who 
inheriting a patrimony cleared and brought un- 
der cultivation by the energy of those who have 
labored for this end, must see to it fot only 
that it does not deteriorate through his manage- 
ment, but that he goes on to make the improve- 
ments which his greater means and leisure ena- 
ble him to do. He need not look back with 
envy on the hardihood, the adventure, and the 
rough life of his predecessor. He has other du- 
ties to perform, less conspicuous, perhaps, but 
not less important to the good of society at 
large. 

Thoughts similar to those of our young friend 
have of latter time occupied the minds of many 
of the truly concerned amongst us, particularly 
when they see some of our younger members dis- 
posed to adopt the forms and systems of belief of 
other sects. There have been close searchings of 
heart on this account, and the inquiry has been 
individually made, “ Have J left any thing un- 
done that would have tended to gather these 
tender minds into that simple path which T 
have found wide enough for true enjoyment, 
and to that simple faith in Divine guidance, 
which manifests itself not in forms of worship 
or modes of belief, but in a life of devotion and 
active benevolence? Such an inquiry, pursued 
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in a spirit of candor and humility, may lead to 
the conclusion that we have neglected some of 
the means necessary to secure this desirable 
end. Have we sufficiently considered that the 
young mind does not readily apprehend ab- 
stract truth, and have we not taught our great 
central principles in too general and abstract a 
manner? Are our religious meetings alone, 
aod the ministry in them, a sufficient means of 
bringing the good and wise and loving of the 
older class into personal religious intercourse 
with the young, or might not some additional 
means be devised for this purpose? Do we not 
need something, call it what we will, which, as 
our young members approach manhood and 
womanhood, shall lead them into serious reflec 

tion upon the state of their own hearts and their 
relations to and duties in the Society of which 
they are members? Is there asufficient sphere 
in our Society tor useful activity, and ought 
there not to be? Are our testimonies properly 
explained and illustrated, and are our young 
people made acquainted with the literature of 
the Society ? And, as much of this is entombed 
in folios, and unattractive from its antiquated 
garb, are we taking means to draw from its 
hiding place all in it that is vital and valuable, 
and present it ina popular and pleasing form? 
These queries indicate s»me of the duties of 
our Society in the present day ; and until it is 
faithful in their performance, its members must 
not look back and mourn that they did not live 
in the days of their fathers, since they are un. 
faithful in the work they have left them to fin- 
ish. It is encouraging to find here and there 
movements made to meet some of these wants. 
The First-day school, the conversation meeting 
and the establishment of a college may not and 
do not fully meet them; but there must be a 
beginning, and these may form a nucleus 
around which will gather much that is not now 
available for want of concentration. If in the 
furtherance of this good work all would give of 
that which they have,—the spiritually gifted of 
their gifts, the mentally gifted of their talents, 
and the wealthy of their wealth,—we might not 
indeed produce that awakening which should 
found a new religion or a new society, but we 
should, like good Nehemiah, restore the waste 
places, and build again the wall that has fallen 
down. 


Pad tae ee 


Friends are cautioned against a person call- 
ing himself Richard Wilcox. His appearance 
is that of a Friend, and he professes to be col- 
lecting money for a Freedmen’s school in Alex- 
andria, Va. We have received satisfactory in- 
formation that he is an impostor. 





Marriep, on Second-day, 8th of Tenth month, 
1866, in accordance with the order of the Society of 
Friends, Harrison Campion, of Camden, N. J., and 
Anna M., daughter of Edith W. and the late John H. 
Willetts, both members of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. : 





Diep, suddenly, on the 2d of Tenth month, 1866, 
Samvet F. Patmsr, of Philadelphia, aged 57 years. 
, suddenly, on the 6th of Tenth month, 1866, 
Barcuay Ivins, of Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., Pa. 

, on the 8th of Tenth month, 1866, at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., Hannan B., wife of Asa M. Satterthwaite, 
and daughter of Enoch Middleton, in her 34th year. 














Appeal from the Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen. 

The time for re-opening our Schools having 
arrived, and most of our teachers beiog at their 
several posts of duty, we again appeal to those 
through whose liberality we were evabled to 
establish them, to continue their aid in behalf 
of the Education and Elevation of the Freed- 
men. 


The Second Annual Report, issued during © 


the week of the last Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, was extensively distributed, and we trust it 
has been generally read: to it we refer for a 
detailed account of our proceedings, and the 
success attending our labors. 

We have now seventeen teachers engaged, — 
eleven of these are located in Virginia, and six 
in South Carolina ; the number of pupils at the 
close of the summer term in the twelve schools 
then in operation was 585. 

In order to support these schools, we must 
be able not only to pay the salaries of the teach- 
ers and their traveling expenses, provide books, 
maps, slates, ete., but, in many cases, desks, 
benches, and often the fuel ; and that none may 
be kept from school for want of clothing, each 
teacher should have on hand a supply of cloth- 
ing to meet this want. The sick and the aged, 
also, call loudly for our care. 

We ask our friends for means, not only to 
keep up these schools, but to enable us to 
establish others: appeals continue to come to 
us from various parts of the South for teachers, 
and, if our funds would permit, we might a:l- 
vantageously double their number. It is greatly 
to be desired that this work should be vigor- 
ously carried on, as we do not know how long 
our teachers may be permitted to remain at 
their pcsts. 

The present political aspect of the country 
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fills us with fear for the future of the colored 
people, while the great progress they make in 
spelling, reading, deportment and cleanliness 
inspires us with renewed desires to teach as 
many as we tan the elements of learting and 
of domestic economy while the opportunity is 
afforded. 

Will not our friends in the city and country 
aid us to do this? 

Donations in money, part-worn clothing, 
books, toys, garden seeds, etc., may be for- 
warded to 





don Yearly Meeting no want of interest in the 
cause of education, and we find amongst its 
records a report from a committee appointed in 
1751, in which the following creditable senti- 
ments are delivered: *“‘ The formation of a true 
Christian character is ever the first thing, and 
indeed the one thing, respecting which we are 
anxious; but in forming the Christian man we 
do not overlook his social animal being, and 
are therefore anxious for his acquisition of 
whatever arts and sciences may, in these’ re- 
spects, improve his condition by fitting him for 
the better performance of his duties and the 
supply of his wants.” 

In London, during the succeeding Yearly 
Meetings, the concern was maintained, and in 
1777 that body recorded its judgment, that 
“the establishment of a Boarding-school for 
the education of the children of Friends who 
are not in affluent circumstances would be 
advantageous to society.” 

A committee on the subject produced a plan 
for effecting the purpose of the Yearly Meeting, 
which was deposited with the Meeting tor 
Sufferings, in order to be matured. 

A training establishment for teachers, and an 
increased remuneration for them when in ser- 
vice, were prominent topics in the reports of 
the Meeting for Sufferings of the period; and 
the amount of ignorance which prevailed 
thronghout many departments of Society was 
likewise repeatedly the subject of lamentation. 
So deeply impressed was Dr. John Fothergill 
(a member of the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
one of the most eminent men of his time) with 
the ignorance and self complacency of many of 
his contemporaries in religious profession, that 
in one of the reports he prepared for the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, after referring to the 
efforts which had been made to arouse the un- 
thinking Friends of the importance of educating 
their youth, adds, “ All this labor, however, 
appears to have been fruitless of any obvious 
result. Ignorance, there is reason to believe, is 
but too prevalent in many parts, especially in 
the rural districts, where members of the So- 
ciety are very numerous; and it has been ob- 
served that the desire for knowledge is usually 
in inverse proportion to its need.” 

Dr. Fothergill had, in early life, received a 
good education, which he continued to improve 
by study ; and his desires to promote the diffa- 
sion of useful knowledge amongst all classes, 
and particularly amongst the people of his own 
Society, led him to constant labor on their be- 
half. As he approached the evening of his 
days, the subject pressed more earnestly upon 
him, and led him to make the first effectual 
movement toward the formation of a Boarding- 
school, which might become a national seminary 
with his sect, and serve as a rallying point for 
the mutual interests of its members. 








































Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 
80 N. Third St., Philada. 


_——<6>—-—____ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 

The respectful allusion to Ackworth school, 
by Edward Parrish, in his excellent ‘‘ Essay on 
Education in the Society of Friends,” has led 
many Friends to desire further information 
concerning this denominational seminary of the 
Friends of England. With the view of pre- 
senting the readers of the Friends’ Intelligencer 
with a concise account of Ackworth, the follow- 
ing simple article has been compiled. T. 

Battimore, 10th mo. 6th, 1866. 

From the period when the organization of 
the Society of Friends had taken place, the con- 
verts to the faith promulgated by George Fox, 
and himself amongst them, gave serious atten- 
tion to the education of their children ; and it 
appears, that as early as 1671, from records 
made on the subject, they had at least fifteen 
Boarding-schools in and around London. In 
one of these the ancient and modern languages 
were taught by respectable linguists, by which 
means some of the members of the Society 
kept up an acquaintance with ancient and mod- 
ern literature; but, as many of the early 
Friends were poor, and lived in remote districts, 
they gave very little attention to school learn- 
ing, so that in fifty years after the death of 
George Fox,* the ignorance of the Friends in 
those quarters was a matter of concern with 
their more enlightened contemporaries, and the 
right education of their children became a sub- 
ject of abiding solicitude with them. This 
solicitude was manifested in the care constantly 
taken in the selection of the best teachers of 
the time for the schools which were in pro- 

ress. 

In 1737, the importance of teaching the 
children of Friends other modern languages 
besides the English tongue, was deemed so ne 
cessary by the London Yearly Meeting as to be 
recommended, in a printed Minute, of its pro- 
ceedings ; but what course was taken to promote 
such instruction we have not the means of as- 

certaining. There was, however, in the Lon- 
deeapeaedctarnbicsenmidliamanttieinniunumeniaiceiametetdoes 


_ * George Fox commenced bis ministtrial labors 
in 1647, and died in 1690. 
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As he travelled through England in the year 
1777, he learned that a large building near the 
village of Ackworth, in Yorkshire, which had 
been built for and used as a branch of the 
Great Foundling Hospital of London, was for 
sale, with its surrounding ground of 84 acres 
of land. Considering the situation eligible for 
his purpose, after consulting with some of his 
friends, they became the purchasers thereof, 
without waiting a decision of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, for the sum of £7,000, or about $35,000. 

The purchase was announced to the Yearly 
Meeting-in 1778 ; was approved, accepted, and 
transferred to trustees. The Friends who were 
capitalists entered cheerfully into the project, 
and donations amounting to £6,965, and sub- 
scriptions for annuities for £3,100, are given 
in the report of 1780 as having been received. 
It was proposed to inaugurate the house as soon 
as possible under the title of Ackworth School, 
for the reception of three hundred pupils of 
both sexes; and on the 18th of the Tenth 
month, 1779, all preliminary arrangements 
having been adjusted, the establishment was 
opened, and at the end of the following year 
nearly three hundred pupils had been entered. 
It became, however, a matter of remark at the 
time, and verified the assertion of Dr. Fother- 
gill, that “those who are the most in need of 
instruction are the last to become sensible of 
its importance.” Lancashire did not send one 
child, and Yorkshire did not furnish twelve 
pupils ; but the prajudices of parents in these 
counties yielded, after a few years, to other 
convictions, and pupils came in from them also. 
In the meantime, the friends of the school 
never relaxed their labors, and an institution 
which was at first designed merely to benefit 
the poor, has exerted a happy influence on their 
benefactors also, as we shall see. Dr. Fother- 
gill did not live long enough to give to the in- 
stitution, in which he had manifested so constant 
an interest, the benefit of his instructions. His 
health had been in a suffering and precarious 
condition for five years previous to the purchase 
of Ackworth, and his maladies increasing 
rapidly, he died at his residence, either in or 
near London, in the 68th year of his age, 
about a year after the school received its first 
pupils. One of his biographers records that 
he left a handsome endowment to Ackworth, 
but the precise sum is not stated. 

A general meeting, to be held once a year, 
was established for the regulation of the con- 
cerns of Ackworth, and consists at present, as 
at the first years of the school, of representatives 
from all the Quarterly Meetings willing to 
appoint them. 

Thus the cultivated and polished Friends of 
London and other cities and their vicinities are 
brought into close proximity with their rustic 
brethren from remote counties, whose outward 


advantages have heen limited in character ; but 
harmonizing together under the blessed influ- 
ence of the Divine and Christian principle, they 
have learned to respect whatever is excellent 
in each other, and have cordially labored 
together for the general good of the whole 
body. ; 

Before the early days. of Ackworth, marked 
distinctions were made even amongst Friends 
between different classes, and those that were 
rich were much in the ascendant in Society. 
The great Gospel lesson, which the teachings 
of George Fox illustrated with the utmost force, 
“that one is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren,” though acknowledged in 
words by the English Friends, was not always 
apparent in their actions. They had not 
reached the interpretation of the sacred text, 
which the Friends of the United States have 
long since decided upon. We, in forming our 
conclusion respecting the different ranks and 
classes of people, have accepted as a maxim the 
declaration of an American statesman, viz. : 
“ The true distinctions amongst men are those 
which we make between virtue and vice, talents 
and ignorance.” May these distinctions long 
continue. According to tradition, and also to 
written statements, we learn that in most of the 
Friends’ Boarding-schools in and around Lon- 
don, those especially for the children of poor 
Friends, were, in regard to discipline, costume, 
and diet, conducted agreeably to the most 
austere and simple rules; and the mortification 
of the flesh, such as has been practised by a 
few of the Roman Catholic orders, was a 
favorite theory. 

Sarah Lynes Grubb, afterwards a minister of 
extraordinary ability, was educated in oue of 
them, and has left the following information on 
record concerning one of them—Clerkenwell— 
where she and two of her family were sent to 
school after the death of her father: “The 
change was severely felt by us, who had come 
from every comfort, to endure sore privations.” 
(See Friends’ Intelligencer of the present year, 
No. 24.) ‘Clerkenwell was supported almost 
altogether by the Friends of London Quarterly 
Meeting, and the teaching, so far as it went, 


was of the best kind. 
(To be continued.) 
ed 
ALL’S WELL. 
The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine; 
Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mioe. 
With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed, 
And cool, in rest, my burning pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 
At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faita can shake ; 
All's well whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break. Kimball. 
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“ Whose heart the Lord opened.” —Acts xvi. 14, 


We cannot see the wondrous Hand 

That makes the budding flower expand: 
One sunbeam's kiss—one dew-drop’s fall— 
May open wide its coronal; 

And every folded petal part, 

That noon’s full tide may reach its heart. 


And yet the Hand that drops the dew 
Is shaded from our finite view ; 

And He who guides the ray of light 

Iz hidden from our mortal sight. 

We see not,—but we own the power 
That makes the bud become the flower. 


Oh Lord! Thy hand alone can part 
The shadows that enfold man’s heart; 
Thy Holy Spirit’s quickening breath 
Can vivify the germ of faith ; 

Thy word can cause the bud to grow; 
Tby touch can make the flower to blow. 


To Thee our infant flowers we bring ;— 
Our buds,—so slow in opening !— 
Perchance, withia the fulded cup, 

The germ of life is treasured up ;— 

We bring them, Lord, to crave Thy aid, 

To that dear “ place where prayer is made.” 


One gracious drop of heavenly dew 

May bring the hidden life to view ; 

One touch of love the leaves uaroll, 

And shed Truth’s noontide o’er the soul; 
And thus, by sweet degrees, transmute 
The open blossom into fruit! 


J. Crewdson. 


od 


BEAR TUY CROSS CHEERFULLY. 


Bear thy cross cheerfully, 
Brother, the night 

Passeth, though tearfu'ly 
Dim is thy sight. 

Carry it duteously, 
Looking afar, 

Where gleameth beauteously 
The worning star. 


Bear it with white hands up, 
Sister in pain, 

Drinking lite’s bitterest cup, 
Know ’tis in vain. 

Hopefully, prayerfully, 
Light then ’twill be, 

For the Lord carefully 
Thus leadeth thee. 


Through surging sorrows’ tides, 
Vales dark and lone, 

Up rugged mountain sides, 
Making no moan, 

Thongh shrioking wearily 
Beneath the load, 

Take it up cheerily, 
Tis from thy God. 

Bear thy cross trustingly, 
Whate’er it be, 

Then will it tenderly 
Rest upon thee. 

Thivk not to lay it down 
Till life is done ; 

The cross shall wear the crown 
When heaven is won. 





—Christian Guardian. 


———Sr oe 


Many are complaining of their weakness who 
ought to be complaining of their worldliness. 


(From the Nonconformist.) 
THE EXTINCTION OF LEISURE. 


Frown some points of view, one might almost 
suppose that the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury must be marked pre-eminently by a great 
abundance of leisure. The most popular of 
modern inventions are those which save time, 
What was once, in many provinces of industry, 
the tedious labor of days, is reduced now to the 
easy process of an hour. Improvements in 
machinery and perfected organization display 
their triumphs not more in producing the com- 
modity, than in finishing and parcelling it out 
for distribution. From the hands of the pro- 
fessional packer, or rather from the maw of his 
huge hydraulic press, the goods disappear, as if 
by magic, into lurries and vans, and in their 
next stage are shot along viaducts or through 
tunnels, or transported in ships which do not 
put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, 
but do make their port at the Autipodes in leas 
than sixty days. Exports of a solid or liquid 
kind do not fly so fast as opinions and news. 
We ourselves vie in speed with the rapidity 
with which the materials for our comfort aud 
convenience come to us. Young men and 
maidens, old men and children, rush hither and 
thither in express and excursion trains. Nota 
Hong kong junk or a Travancore palanquin, 
would excite wore astonishment ia the streets 
even of our, provincial towns, than one of those 
sedan chairs in which our grandfathers went out 
to their ceremonious or snug evening parties. — 
quaint, perpendicular receptacles, in which they 
were trotted along by chairmen who might have 
been models for Dogberry and Verges. Revo- 
lutions like these might seem so many guaran- 
tees for a great increase of leisure. Surely it 
fullows from these wonderful and ingenious 
modes of saving time, that a great deal of time 
must be saved. 

Somehow the hope is not verified. We look 
for the golden hours which our slaves of iron 
and steam have earned for us, and we find them 
conspicuous by their absence. The time re- 
deemed is set immediately afloat again, as 
‘ gapital required in the business,” or locked 
up in some mysterious way so as never to be 
had when we want it. There is idleness enough 
always in the world, and the old watchword of 
the sluggard still repeats itself, “ A little more 
sleep and a little more slumber.” But these 
are not facts which enter into the present dis- 
cussion. “ Leisure,” etymologists aver, is from 
“ loisir,” or ‘laisser,” and both the origin of 
the word and its current application might seem 
to imply sometimes a life spent in dreaming, or 
“ sunk in sweet sloth ;” but called by whatever 
name, this isan abuse of Divine gifts, not their 
honest, salutary enjoyment. You cannot slack- 
en what has not been girded, or unloose what 
has never yet been bound ; and it is those who 
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are doing the world’s work diligently with hand 
or with brain, or with both, to whom rest after 
labor is sweet, and who need to lose the sense 
of fatigue in repose, and of wearing responsibil- 
ity in a temporary emancipation and peace. 
And yet every day the cry waxes louder that 
we must quicken our pace, and that if we do 
not keep moving, we shall be trodden under 
foot, or go to the wall. The spirit of high 
pressure and of telegrams seems to have crept 
into men’s very blood, and the rate of thinking 
and transacting business, to compete with the 
rate of travelling. Is the art of thinking so- 
berly and feeling tranquilly dying out, like the 
dodo and the mammoth? Will the possibility 
of leisure be consumed and exhausted, even 
sooner than the stock of coal? Shall we, with 
one of the least hopeful, though not one of the 
least musical singers of our time, say— 
——That repose bas fled 

For ever the course of the River of Time; 

That cities will grow to its edge 

In a blacker, incessanter line ; 

Tbat the din will be more on its banks, 

Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 

Fiercer the sun overhead ; 

That never will those on its breast 

See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again? 


We may at least safely take for granted that 
there will be no return to the stereotyped re- 
ligious observances and traditional politics of 
the middle of last century, or to the primitive, 
almost immeasurably remoter condition of 
things, when the earth was but thinly inhabit- 
ed, and history only beginning, and fields “ lay 
unworn by the plough.” ‘ Nature brings not 
back the mastodon, nor we those times.” The 
very fact that we and those tranquil, if some- 
what slow and sleepy centuries, have parted 
company for ever, lends an additional charm to 
their ivy-grown ruins, and shady college quad- 
rangles, and dim clvisters and cathedral aisles. 
Even the narratives of the Old Testament at- 
tract and refresh us partly for this reason, that 
we prize in them the change from our own 
crowded and hurried life to a world where a 
chief and the head of a tribe sat in the door of 
his tent in the cool of the day, undisturbed ex- 
cept by a visit from angels, and where, as some 
one has said, the human figure fills so large a 
apace in the landscare as to make it quite natu- 
ral to mention how a man setting out on a 
journey girded up his loins, and took his staff 
in his hand. But you may admit the Dispensa- 
tion, when movements were deliberate and leis- 
urely, to have long ago waxed old and vanished 
away, without resiguing yourself never to 
“drink of the feeling of quiet again,’ much 
more, never to “‘see an ennobling sight,” or be 
stirred again by high, and pure, and inspiring 
thoughts. Human life need not be small and 































petty to any of us, if we ourselves do not love 
to have it so. Inevitably we partake of the 
movement of the planet as our earth rotates on 
her axis, but there is no similar necessity for 
being carried off our feet by the strangeness 
and novelty of events which are taking place 
around us, or for letting ourselves go with 
every feverish rush of expectation or panic, or 
with every momentary fluctuation of popular 
feeling. It may be impossible quite to forget 
to-morrow or yesterday, but why brood over 
their burdens, or lengthen out their shadow? 
When you are forced to travel on by the high- 
way, there is no escaping the annoyance of the 
clouds of dust; but why insist on keeping that 
thick, choking atmosphere around you, when 
you may walk at least a mile or two along quiet 
footpaths and through cool green fields? 
‘¢ Since our office is with moments, let us hus- 
band them. Five minutes of to-day are worth 
as much to me as five minutes in the next mil- 
lenium. Let us be poised, and wise, and our 
own to-day. Let us treat the men and women 
well; treat them as if they were real; perhaps 
they are.” Qne secret of the apparent scarcity 
of jeisure is, that very many people do not 
really understand what it is to be “ glad because 
they be quiet.” A day without sensational 
excitement of some kind is a weariness to their 
flesh, and the company of their own thoughts is 
the company they least wish to keep. Instead 
of learning how to say, ‘* My mind, or my home 
to me a kingdom is,” they are spending them- 
selves in the vain attempt to decide on the fate 
of some foreign empire, or “ in hearing or tell- 
ing some new thing.” 

A far greater evil, because less in our own 
power to remedy, is the real demand made on 
the strength and time of large portions of the 
community—the severe and constant drain on 
men’s powers of judgment, and of sympathy, 
and of self-control, and, indeed, on all the ener- 
gies of their mind. The astonishing and simul- 
taneous development of several great branches 
of human activity, seems to throw, on this gen- 
eration at least, a necessity for continually “ la- 
boring in their minds,” quickly adapting them- 
selves to new combinations, which would be 
considerably easier and simpler than it is, were 
there eight-and-forty hours in the day. When 
the learned Dr. Thomas Parr, and that other 
great scholar, Sir William Jones, were both 
school-boys at Harrow, the latter turned round 
one day and exclaimed, as he looked into the 
precociously mature countenance of the former 
—“ Parr, if you should have the good luck to 
live forty years, you may stand a chance of 
overtaking your face.” The features of social 
and intellectual life among us are so rapidly 
being stamped with new lines, and so completely 
outgrowing their former expression, that even 
sober-minded conscientious men are tempted 
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sowetimes to despair of “ overtaking the face”’ }deep places of his mind a serenity and stead. 


of the world thoy live in. Into which depart- 
ments of honorable endeavor shall you throw 
yourself, and from which resolutely abstain, 
lest you should simply intermeddle with many 
things, and do nothing well? Of how many 
subjects shall you remain willingly ignorant, 
that your mind may not be a mere whirl of con- 
fused imperfeetly-connected thoughts? Ques- 
tions like these are for ever in one shape or 
another rising up, and there is no standing or 
uniform solution of them. It is only by a de- 
termination which will often appear obstinate 
and unsociable, that you can secure leisure to 
read or think, or even leisure to pray. For 
these uses of life some amount of time is as ab- 
solute a necessity as the bread which men eat, 
or the air which they breathe. But when the 
maximum of spare time is secured and appro- 
priated, is there any way of virtually extending 
it? Is there any substitute for leisure, or any 
means of raising as it were to “a higher power” 
the little leisure that you have? Suppose a 
man's hours of business are long, and that even 
more sleep would be good for him than he can 
afford to take. With no covetous or selfish so- 
licitude, but mindful of the things of others 
more than his own, he sees success and adver- 
sity trembling in the balance, or the alternative 
of an afiiuent and honorable career hanging in 
suspense against a long series of obscure and 
ill-rewarded tasks. Surely it is an inexpressi- 
ble relief and support to such a man to be able 
to distinguish clearly between means and ends 
—between aids and accompaniments to happi- 
ness which are good and serviceable if they are 
to be had, but not indispensable, and sources of 
enjoyment and peace of mind which are quite 
incapable of being closed against him, and sat- 
isfying in themselves. He returns—it may be 
not often, but as often as he can—to the fa- 
miliar walk in which every tree and hill takes 
its separate individual hue and physiognomy 
from each season of the year, and each soften- 
ing or splendid influence of the sky. The chil- 
dren gather round his knee, welcoming some 
curious piece of knowledge or some dear, often- 
repeated story from his lips, while he also, 
though they may not know it, learns from them, 
and ‘sees the love they to each other make.” 
Are theré a few books, too, of which he is nev- 
er tired, and friends who, alike in their letters, 
or by their living voice, express always the 
same warm affection and truth? Is that foun- 
tain still open which, as it flows with a stream 
ever old as well as ever new, in secret supplies 
of patience, and courage, and tranquillity, may 
be best called by its old name, “The peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, keepin 

his heart and mind through Christ Jesus ?’ 

Of leisure, in the common sense, that man may 
have little, but he carries everywhere in the 


fastuess which the greater and the smaller 
storms outside, or near the surface, neither do 
nor can extinguish. Not seldom, too— 

There comes a lull in that hot race 

Wherein men do for ever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, Rest. 

An air of coolness plays upon his face, 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 

And ‘hen be thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose, 

And the sea where it goes. 

Perhaps it is a greater energy of Divine 
power which keeps the Christian from day to 
day, from year to year, praying, hoping, run- 
ning, believing against all hindrances.—which 
maintains him a diving martyr, than that which 
bears him up for an hour in sacrificing himself 
at the stake. — Cecil. 

——--_.49 
THE LITTLE SEA MASONS. 

“And God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly.”—Gen. 1: 2. 

Who can compute the myriad tons of earthly 
matter which the dews and rains and rivers 
are continually washing down from the face of 
the earth, and rolling onward into the sea? 
With the process of evaporation also continually 
going on, it requires some counteracting influ- 
ence to prevent the waters from becoming, in 
time, as completely saturated with salt as those 
of the Dead Sea. The agent God has seen fit 
to employ is a very humble one, like most of 
the servants he commissions to do his mightiest 
works. It is not the great leviathans of the 
deep he has made the “ conservators of the 
ocean,” but the tiny worm, which scarcely = 
sesses in itself the power of locomotion. Yet 
to these most helpless of his creatures he has 
given the power and the instinct to absorb the 
mineral substances washed down from the 
earth, and to convert them into habitations for 
themselves. There is a peculiar force in that 
word “abundantly,” as it is used in the Mosaic 
account of the creation. The waters of the 
sea so teem with little living things, that they 
rear up bulwarks of stone, more massive than 
any workman’s chisel ever fashioned. What 
are the foundations of a temple, or a ponderous 
pyramid, compared with the foundation of an 
island or a continent ? 

Another class of these little masons, down 
below, take up these salts with their tiny 
absorbents, and fashion them over into a form of 
rare beauty, or a lustrous gem, fitted to grace 
the fairest brow in kingly courts. 

There is still another set, so small that only 
the microscope can reveal them, which pervade 
each drop and bubble of foam on the crested 
wave. They, too, catch up the mineral atoms, 
and mould them into thin, tiny shields, living 
their little lives in their great cradle, which 
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never ceases its swinging, and sinking down at: riously injured, while along the great rivers near the 
lat fate the vast cometary below, to liehp free, |S. So "teeceuguag Ware. The Bastbeceien Ie- 
. . oO . ae 
perhaps, new marl beds and white chalk bills stitution reports that, within the twenty-four huurs, 
for future ages. The deep sea soundings briog ending at 9 o’clock, A. M., yesterday, the amount of 
up these little shells, a thousand shoals of'| rain at that point measured five inches, the greatest 
P ’ P 
which seem only like an atom of clay. How) quantity that has fallen for many years. 
wonderful the power that can look after such a| _ The steamer Evening Star, from New York to New 
+e . . Orleans, foundered at sea when 180 miles east of 
company, Somenag each any animaleule, and the Tybee, with 250 passengers and fifty of the crew. 
providing for it food and shelter until-its mo-| The vessel went down on the morning of the 3d inst., 
mentary life is over! Oh, the height and depth 
of his greatness and his loving-kindness ! ‘ Will 


in a hurricane. Sixteen are only known to be saved. 
A new charitable institution has been established 

he not much more care for you, O ye of little 

faith ?”— Sunday School Times. 
































in Boston called the “ Boston Station Home.” It ig 
designed for the reception of persons “ who would 
otherwise be confined in the police stations, who are 
capable of reform.” The man or woman, says the 
Boston Traveller, who has just succumbed to the 
temptations of a city life, arrested perhaps for the 
first time, for which they were degraded by a sen- 
tence as criminals, with the stigma of the Police 
Court resting on them, would be likely to euter 
on the road to ruin, will here be surrounded with 
good influences, and instead of hearing the profane 
and obscene language of hardened criminals, will 
rec@ive encouragement to reform, and try agaia. 
The home is now ready for occupancy. 

A notice has been received by the United States 
Lighthouse Board from the Hydrographic Office of 
the British Admiralty, warning mariners to avoid 
anchoring near the Atlantic Telegrapp cable in 





PAINFUL INCONSISTENCIES. 

Some men talk like angels, and pray with 
fervor, and meditate within deep recesses, and 
epeak to God with loviog affection and words of 
union, and adhere to him in silent devotion, 
and when they go abroad are passionate as ever, 
peevish as a frightened fly, vexing themselves 
with their reflections; they are cruel in their 
bargains, unmerciful to their tenants, and proud 
as a barbarian prince! They are, for all their 
fine words, impatient of reproof, scornful to 
their neighbors, lovers of money, supreme in 
their own thoughts, and submit to none. All| Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. : 
their spiritual fancy is an illusion. They are| , See - ae Austria and rn 
still under the power of their passions, and their] porn nto ene cco nat oe ae ene tO pay Toe 


z . 7 000,000 francs on account of the Austrian debt for 
810 rules them imperiously and carries them | Venetia. Some settlement has also beeo made with 
away infallibly.—Jeremy Taylor. respect to the rectification of the frontier of the 
Trent district, though perhaps not such as to remove 
all causes of future discussion. 

The insurrectionists in Candia have issued a 
lengthy appeal to the President of the United States 
for sympathy and moral aid. This is, no doubt, 
meant to influence public opinion in Europe, and 
the latest news is to the effect that the Eastern 
question is now engaging the serious attention of 
the cabinets of the Great Powers. The London 
Times declares that there is no peaceful solution of 
the question, and considers war inevitable. 


Tue RussiaN-AmMeRICAN TsLEGRAPH.—The St. 
Petersburg Borsen Zeitung says that all prepara- 
tions on the mainland, and the soundings in 
Behring Straits, for the completion ot the line of 
telegraph between Russia and America are nearly 
finished. In the course of the present year the tele- 
graph will be constructed over @ distunce of three 
thousand five hundred miles beyond Revel, and the 
linea will be fiaiched from Granlay Haven to the 
Kwicbpak, and along the valley of this river, from 
the mouth of the Anadyr to Fort Anadyr, from 
Okhotsk to Gischiga, and perhaps even as far as to be 
joined with the Anadyr line. The cable between 
Granley Haven and Sseujawin Bay, a distance of 
about seven hundred miles, and that between Cape 
Sponberg and Cape Tolstoi, in the Bay of Anadyr, 
will, as it is said, be laid before the end of this 
month. 


EarTaQuake In France.—QOn the morning of the 
15th of Ninth month, a severe shock of earthquake 
is reported to have been felt in Paris ard its neigh- 
borhood, especially in the direction of Versailles, in 
which town persons say that when awakened by the 
motion they heard a cracking of the walls and floors, 
and the first shock was followed by several others. 
At Boulogne and Anteuil beds were shaken, and 





THE UNIVERSAL PEACE SOCIETY. 

This Society met in Philadelphia on the 10th 
inst., pursuant to an adjournment which took 
place at Providence, Rhode Island, in Fifth 
month, 1866, and continued in session several 
days. The opening address of the President, 
Alfred H. Love, stated that the object of the 
Society was to disseminate pure and thorough 
peace principles. All persons, irrespective of 
theological or political belief, who reverently 
acknowledge their obligations to God and man, 
and who earnestly desire something better for 
the government of the world and the settlement 
of difficulties than the war power and the spirit 
of hate and oppression which make for war, are 
cordially invited to co-operate in promoting the 
sacred cause. 

During the sessions of the Association a 
branch of the above named was organized in 
this city under the title of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society. 


How admirable is that religion which, while 
it seems to have in view only the felicity of 
another world, is, at the same time, the highest 
happiness of this. 


— + wee 
ITEMS. 

From various points along the Atlantic coast we 
have accounts of the damage caused by the recent 
great storm. Many lives have been lost, and much 
property destroyed. Vessels have been lost or se- 
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glasses standing near one another on tables and 
shelves were heard ringing. At Creteil, Montretout, 
Ville d’ Avray, and Haut Sevres, similar phenomena 
were observed. At Toars nearly all the inhabitants 
were roused fromsleep. At Limoges a strongly pro- 
nounced vibratory movement from east to south 
was felt for three seconds. Similar accounts ‘are re- 
ceived from Rouen, Nantes, Angers and Angouleme. 
The sheek lasted about six seconds, and was accom- 
panied by a dull heavy sound. The barometer fell 
six millimetres. 


A New League 1x Evrorr.—A new philanthropic 
movement under the title of “The League of the 
Public Good,” has been begun in Antwerp. The 
London Star says it is due chiefly to the efforts of 
M. Edmond Potonié, whose papers on political econ- 
omy in La Mutridi‘é and other French Journals have 
attracted much attention lately. The new league 
holds its meetings in Antwerp and Paris. M. Po- 
tonié strongly urges tbe formation of branch commit- 
tees of the league in all the great towns of England 
and the continent. In addition to this the present 
time seems opportune to the committee of the league 
for holding ia Brussels a congress of the Friends of 
Peace to protest against the system of permanent 
armies, which has been and still is the cause @f so 
much misery throughout the world. It was at first 
proposed that the Congress should meet in 1867, but 
after long deliberation the committee finally resolved 
on holding it the present year. Depatations from 
committees formed in France, Spain, Hoiland, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, will attend, and one of the 
first questions discussed will be that of the formation 
of an International Tribunal, consisting of represen- 
tatives of the leacing states, forthe pacific settlement 
of the various questions that from time to time arise 
among European powers. 


Terrible and destructive fires occurred in O:tawa 
and Quebec, Canada, on the 14th inst. and on the 
night of that day. In Ottawa many tenement houses 
were burned, and a large number of families ren- 
dered homeless and destitute. In Quebec two thou- 
sand houses were destroyed, four men killed and a 
number wounded. A public meeting has been 
called for the relief of the unfortunate. 


Tue Freepmen.— General Howard recently received 
from the assistant commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau tor the State of Tennessee, a report of tha 
operations of the bureau and of the condition of the 
freedmen in that State during the Eighth month. 

In several of the counties complaints of outrages 
are made, and it is reported that considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced ia inducing civil magistrates to 
take notice of the offences. In the majority of the 
counties, however, the civil authorities are reported 
as being disposed to deal justly and impartially with 
the freedmen. 

From nearly all sections of the State the reports of 
crops are unfavorable, cotton yielding but about 
one-half a crop, and corn about the same. It is be- 
lieved, however,that the crop will prove sufficient 
for home consumption, and that no saffering need be 
anticipated in the rural districts. Some anxiety is 
felt, however, for the large number of destitute per- 
sons crowded in the larger towns, especially in view 
of the decrease in the contributions of the various 
charitable and benevolent associations of the North, 
which have heretofore contributed largely towards 
supplying the destitute duricng the winter months. 

Since the Memphis riots no interference has been 
met with from parties inimical to colored schools 
more.serious than harmless threats, except the burn- 
iog of two small and unimportant scbool buildings 
in Eagt.Tennessee by unknown parties. 





ue SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh 8t, 
At Office. Bym 
$2 00 $2 






Journal of John Comly-+++-ceccececcseccecs 

“ John Woolman:---.-+++++seeeees 100 120 

- Thugh Judge-«+-+++++see+eceees 100 12 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: -- - 75 90 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols------+++++++++++ 8 00 9 80 
Coburn’s Review... -..ssecsseceeses secbeocse 50 65 
Works of Isaac Penington-+--+--++++++++++ 5 00 600 
Conversations, &c., by Thos Story--------+- 100 12 
History of Delaware County-----++--+.+0++++ 300 30 
Testament—Marot’s Edition-----+ .+.+--.+++ 100 14 
Letters by Ann Wilson. ---+---++-eseeeeeees 15 90 
| pe gry on Christian Ministry---.------ 50 6 
Law’s Acdress to the Clergy--------+*++++++ 40 8 
Evenings with John Woolman-.-------+++++++ 50 €0 
The Conciliator-..........-. et CO Cece cccccccce 20 25 
The Children’s Friend... .+......seeeeeeeees 15 20 
Priscilla Cadwallader. --..--.++-+ ee seeeeeee 50 “o 
Conversation ov the Queries: ---- eee 30 4 
Se:mon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688 5 8 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts - 265 8 00 
Kny’s Reader and Definer—3 part : 85 100 
Winnowed Wheat. -...-.....eceeeeeees - 100 125 

Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 


Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. &e, 
Emmor Comix, 


ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Friznps’ Ceremony, published 
$5.90. Filled up in the neatest manuer, $10.00. 





by T. E. Chapman, No. 6 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, Blank, 
1020 3t. 


\ ANTED, by a young woman Friend, a situation as Teacher 
and Governess in a family, or as companion iu a small 

family of female Friends. Address Lock, 
Box No, 42 Philada P.0. + 


1020 tfo. 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS —¥for sale, 30 miles from 
New York, and five minutes walk from Railroad Station, on 
high land, commanding extensive views in every direction, a 
large Boarding School property, suitable for an Asylum. The 
grounds are ample. and the situation is perfectly healthy and un- 
exceptionable. A low price will be accepted. Ayply to 
1020 2tp. O. SaeRwin, 100 Chambers St., N. Y., up stairs. 


I RIENDS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC, 1867, published 
by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 10 cts, 





ANTED, by a young woman,—a Friend,—a situation as Ae 
sistant Teacher, or would take charge of a private school. 
9294t. Address Assistant TeacHER, Office Friends’ Intelligencer. 





lg PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Flat-lron Holders, Kuife and 

Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 

ne'ther fitting or notching of bittw,) and a general variety of 

Hardware and Tools. For sale by Truman & Suavw, 

929. No. 836 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 





OMESTIC DRY GOODS.—Always on han:l, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Mnslins of all kinds and of the best 

makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades 

White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoea, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtings and Drillings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 

Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Buys’ weas, 
a well assurted stock. EZEKtrL Tyson, 

721 tfaxn. 16388 Market St. Philada. 


<ceeaiennee teen natasha telentiiecemmens eta 

ISCIPLINE UF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEBTING, pub- 
D lished by T. E. Chapman, No. 6 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 
75 cts. 1020 8t. 


Tr or a eassicnastedaataitie eninge 
ELLEVCE FEMALE INSTITOTE.—The Fall and Wintet 
Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoaRDIN@ 
Scnoo. ror GiRLs will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For — ee apply for « Circular to 
SRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Janz P. GRawAME, | Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Ps. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOK BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence o# 
the 19th of 11th mo.. 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85 
For further particulars address Henry W. Rrpeway, 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co.. N. J. 


\ M., HEAOCOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffive, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Be entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burtel 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. $11. ly. was mp. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, a8 
he makes a specialty of that part ot the Hatting business. 
428, 55, 51200. 
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